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Asia on my mind 


Editor’s note Manori Ravindran 


t was the best of times, it was the worst of times. Asia is absolutely booming 
and, buoyed by new and established streamers, wide open for business. But 
then, the one-two punch of Endemol Shine China closing shop and news of 
Fremantle’s own exodus from the territory is, to say the least, worrying. 


From an outside perspective, there had been a number of victories for 
each business over the years — or so it seemed. Clearly, they weren’t enough to stay 
afloat in a challenging territory, rife with restrictions and roadblocks for international 
players. 

These developments came to light as TBI put our annual Asia issue together and 
have provided a fascinating lens through which to view the market. It seems there 
is ample opportunity for the likes of BBC Studios but as UK trade body Pact’s MD 
of business development and global strategy Dawn McCarthy-Simpson points out, 
“politics are really at the heart” of good trade or not. 

Elsewhere in the issue, we take a deep dive into China-originated social media 
giant TikTok, which has so far confounded the TV sector. And before you go shaking 
your head, believe me when I say the platform presents a marketing opportunity 
you'd be crazy to ignore. Let Fremantle’s Thames show you the way with their 
TikTok collaboration with the BBC for dance format The Greatest Dancer. Genius. 

Now, in some personal news, I’m sorry to report that this will be my final issue 
with TBL I’m not one for goodbyes, but I must say how proud I am to have helmed 
editorial for this publication. In the past year, our brand has seen a great deal of 
change, and I am thrilled to see a growing readership coming regularly to our website 
and signing up for our alerts. Please keep doing so — you’d be mad to miss out. 

Id like to thank the team here for being wonderful to work with, and special 
shout-outs to our gem of an art director Matthew Humberstone, who helmed our 
spring rebrand to great success, and managing editor Richard Middleton, a terrific 
journalist who will be taking over as Editor. 


Thanks for your continued support of TBI, and see you around! 
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TBI | Well-being 


In this month’s 
Well-being column, 
former BBC Studios 
exec and corporate 

wellness coach Tracy 
Forsyth explains how 
to negotiate a better 


salary. 


Tracy is a creative mentor 
for the Channel 4 Indie 
Growth Fund, the 
producer of the WFTV 
mentoring scheme and 
a professional executive 
coach. Follow her at 
walterwootze.com 


Well-being Tracy Forsyth 


How to get a pay rise 


aving a Chinese mother meant that I 
grew up thinking that money was never 
something to be awkward about. Of 
course, not all Chinese mums are the 
same, but my mum would never buy anything without 
asking for a discount, she would barter in Marks & 
Spencer and use her considerable charm, wile and 
chutzpah to get the very best deal possible. 

When I was a freelancer going from contract to 
contract, she’d say, ‘Are they giving you more money?” 
and ‘They should pay you more’. She didn’t really care 
about the amount; it was more that she wanted me to 
be paid well and what she thought I deserved, which 
was, of course, more. Her asking me these questions 
spurred me on to ask for a pay rise every time because 
there was no way I was going back and telling my 
mum I wasn’t earning more. 

So, what do you do if you don’t have a Chinese 
mum? Here are the things I’ve learned along the way. 


Make yourself indispensable (or a flight 
risk) 


In each and every job, do it well, be proactive, present 
solutions not problems, show up on time, present a 
‘can do’ attitude and be someone who is good to be 
with and work with. In other words, make yourself 
indispensable. Make them think they don’t want to be 
without you. If you are an employee, consider whether 
they would fight to keep you. The more you are a 
flight risk, the better your chances of a pay rise. 


Knowyour USPs and be able to 
articulate them 


List all the things that make you special to work with. 
If you were going to line up with three other people 
who do the same job, what would be the added value 
of working with you? What is it about what you 

do that means they should pay you more? Practice 
articulating this until it trips off your tongue. 


Do your market research on rates 


| Find out what other people are getting paid. Don’t be 


| squeamish about this. Women, ask what the men are 


getting paid. Ask around, use your amazing skills of 
research — that we use all the time in the TV industry — 
to find out top rates and parameters. And always ask 
for more than you would be happy to settle for. 


Don’t bite the hand that feeds 


Get friendly with the person who holds the budget — 
the finance director, the production executive, the HR 
manager — and not in a cynical way. Don’t see them 
as the enemy. Understand they form a vital part of the 
team, have a budget to manage and spread around. 
Understand their parameters and what they may or 
may not have to play with. 


Knowyour BATNA - it’s not all about 
money 


I learned this term recently — your Best Alternative to 

a Negotiated Agreement (BATNA). In other words, 

if they can’t give you more money, then what else is 
important to you that you could negotiate? The chance 
to step up and get something extra on your CV, or 
experience in a different genre? This way, you will gain 
value in another way that could be worth money in 
your next role. 


Know your WATNA 


This is your Worst Alternative to a Negotiated 
Agreement — in other words, your walk-away point. 
Work out what this is and stick to it. If you have no 
other options and you need the money, then you'll 
have to take what’s on offer. But if you don’t and you 
really can’t stomach it, have courage, stick to your guns 
and say no. You never know, they may well budge. 


Keep emotion out of it 


Don’t get emotional — in the room or on email, at least 
—and don’t be swayed by any emotion or guilt-tripping 
the other party may bring into it. For example, ‘We’d 
all love a pay rise, wouldn’t we?’ Other people’s pay 


| rises are not your concern, and vice versa. TBI 
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TBI | Diary 


About Town 


Cannes-do attitude 


ast month’s MIPCOM market 

in Cannes was awash with 

stunts, stands and sketches. 

TBI’s managing editor Richard 
Middleton and commercial director Patricia 
Arescy were on hand for the ITV Studios- 
distributed pop-up gameshow In For A 
Penny with ITV’s Stephen Mulhern, who 
hosted a hilarious round of Pictionary with 
the trade hacks of Cannes who, it turns out, 
should probably stick to writing. Elsewhere, 
BBC Studios pulled off a small miracle with 
its smashing (and sustainable) new stand, 
which was completed just hours before 
welcoming buyers to an 8.30am showcase 
of the Mike Bartlett-authored drama Life, 
hosted by TBI. Other highlights on the 
Croisette included innovative marketing = 
from Cineflix Rights for forthcoming thriller The 
Minister from Sagafilm. The drama follows a rising 
star in the political world who rides a wave of national 
discontent to become the country’s Prime Minister. ; ' - 
Only right, then, that Shepard Fairey-esque campaign i Neeser el a 
posters for fictional PM Benedikt Rikhardsson swept | Cineflix's The Minister 
the market from day one. 


Sky's the limit | Swings and Roundabouts 


200 Upon completion of 
its Endemol Shine 
acquisition, Banijay Group will own 


almost 200 prodcos across 23 
territories. Gulp 


A new Amazon doc has 
unparalleled access to tennis 
| star Andy Murray's two-year 
recovery process from hip surgery 


7 300 According to 
) DownDetector. 


com, Disney+ received more 


Bob's betting on his bedrock 


At TBI's inaugural 


Mergers be damned, wild horses can’t keep Viacom Masterclass, Sky's director | than 7,300 reports of technical 

boss Bob Bakish from the MTV European Music of programmes Zai difficulties during its 12 November 

Awards, held for the second consecutive time in Spain. | Bennett said thatdespite | launch 

The exec used a Viacom showcase the evening before an extended output 3 Canadian hockey 

the Seville-set awards to champion the business’s deal with WarnerMedia see commentator Don r 

advertiser and distributor partnerships, which he for HBO programmes, Gray toe ce tiMle Ge: aris 
Ae : : Corner came to an end after 

deemed the “bedrock” of the ViacomCBS strategy originals still pull in the he was fired for xenophobic 

going forward. highest ratings comments 
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Spotlight | TikTok 


The case for TV and TikTok 


TikTok has become one of the most talked-about social media 
launches of recent years, but producers and broadcasters are 
still in the dark on how best to navigate it. Manori Ravindran 
explores the do's and don’‘ts for those working with one of the 
world's fastest growing apps 


10 


here’s a justifiable level of bewilderment 
about one of the world’s fastest growing 
social apps, TikTok, if you’re not in its 
key 16-24 year-old demographic. In the 
TV world, much of this is grounded in the fatigue of 
social media apps such as Snapchat and Instagram 
attempting, with mixed results, to evolve and 
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Spotlight | TikTok 


penetrate the traditional ecosystem. 

What execs ought to know, however, is that even 
if they don’t really get it, their target youth demo 
certainly does: in the US, around 60% of TikTok’s 
26.5m monthly active users are 16-24s. And while 
indie producers shouldn’t build their businesses 
on the back of it, and broadcasters won’t double 
primetime viewership by leveraging it, some iteration 
of a TikTok strategy is, increasingly, a sound business 
idea. An estimated 500m global users is nothing to 
sniff at. 

So, what is TikTok, exactly? Founded by Beijing- 
based tech giant ByteDance, the platform debuted 
in China as Douyin in 2016, before launching 
internationally a year later as TikTok. ByteDance 
grew TikTok even further following its August 2018 
acquisition of Shanghai and California-based lip-sync 
platform musical.ly. 

And music is at the heart of this uplifting 
platform that thrives on 15-second-long sketches, 
pranks and general LOLs, often set to 
buzzy tracks and speedily edited using 
the app’s masterful software. The 
platform’s famous ‘challenges’ and 
trends are concentrated around 
hashtags — a key navigational tool. 

For example, one top trend 
at time of publication was 
#BasketballChallenge, in which a 
group playing basketball suddenly 
dances off court in formation 
mid-game. This trend alone has 
amassed more than 262m views. 
Other popular trends were #GetCrafting — “Crafting 
makes everything better, so #GetCrafting,” reads a 
promotional note by TikTok — while #VibeCheck, 
in which users are found preening or dancing, had 
1.2bn views. 

“Tt’s not YouTube, it’s not Facebook and — despite 
competing with Snapchat, which is also zeroed in 
on Gen Z — it’s not that, either,” explains James 
Conibear, a senior researcher with UK-based 
consultancy K7 Media. 

“TikTok is its own beast, and TV professionals 
really need to understand that and approach it 
accordingly if they want to find true success on the 
platform,” he says. 

One key criteria that is essential to understand 
is that a TikTok profile predicated on the direct 
migration of pre-existing clips and material isn’t 
going to work in the same way it does on Instagram, 
YouTube or Facebook. 

“While it’s possible to put clips on the service, posts 
that make a show, its star or broadcaster a part of the 
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conversation would be wiser,” says Conibear. “You 
need to think of trends when you think of TikTok 
and what will bring views to your profile — you’re 
either going to start a trend or jo an ongoing one.” 

One example of a programme that has cut through 
on TikTok, cracking open the vast potential for the 
right kind of broadcast collaboration is BBC One’s 
The Greatest Dancer, produced by Fremantle’s 
Thames and Syco Entertainment. 


The Greatest Case 


Ahead of TX, the BBC commissioned Thames to 
produce all social content for the series, and drove 
a ground-breaking relationship with TikTok, which 
has slowly been gaining traction in the UK in the past 
year. 
“The BBC understands the importance 
of talking to a younger audience that, 
inherently, the BBC doesn’t draw,” 
says Athena Witter, head of digital 
at Thames TV. 
“With something like Strictly 
Come Dancing, it’s a historical 
programme but it’s an older 
audience, whereas with The Greatest 
Dancer, the whole point of it is that 
it’s playing in a different space, and 
contestants on the show include 
very, very young talent.” 
Witter and her team used a mix 
of programme content — which 
includes direct clips as well as 
gifs — in addition to dance tutorials and challenges. 
The trend that caught fire, however, can be found 
on #BBCTGD, and features fans dancing alongside 
split-screen tutorials from the show’s dance captains 
Cheryl Cole and Glee’s Matthew Morrison. This was 
possible thanks to a TikTok feature that allows users 
to simultaneously create content while watching a 
video. 
Thus far, The Greatest Dancer’s TikTok has drawn 
more than 35m views and has 44,000 followers. 
TikTok’s marketing team will also give certain 
accounts a push via a promotional hashtag campaign 
if the content works well for its audience. “They’ll 
use their influencer pool that we can tap into and 
collaborate with,” says Witter, noting that working 
with talent who aren’t related to a show but have 
“good crossover” is all part of the overall strategy. 
She adds that content doesn’t always need a TV 
sheen to work, and in fact, on platforms such as 
TikTok where authenticity is paramount, the more 
off-the-cuff, the better. 


BONYWAVE | WITH OT! 
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TikTok has been used by 
producers including Syco 


Entertainment and Thames 
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“It’s not YouTube, 
it’s not Facebook 
and - despite 
competing with 
Snapchat, which is 
also zeroed in on 
Gen Z - it’s not that, 
either. TikTok is its 
own beast.” 


James Conibear, 
K7 Media 


TikTok users can 
simultaneously shoot 
content while watching 


content on the platform 


DANCE 


CAPTAIN’S 


DANCE 
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“Tn TV, everyone is really concerned about clip 
quality and the way something is filmed and cut, but 
with TikTok, you can do a lot of it on your phone, 
which is brilliant because [if we get] access on set, it 
means we can turn things out very, very quickly.” 

Witter, who has also led social campaigns for The 
X Factor, has clear advice for those in TV looking to 
utilise the platform: be wary of music rights and don’t 
use the platform for two-way conversations with 
users. 

“Any commercial music we would have filmed 
for [The Greatest Dancer] can’t be used because they 
don’t have the right clearances. You need a separate 
license and that can be really expensive, so everything 
we produce is either composed music or library music 
to avoid those issues around music clearances.” 

In addition, TikTok’s extremely young user base 
requires extra vigilance. 

“People might message us on the platform, but 
we don’t know how old they are, so we put some 
measures in where we’re not talking to anyone in a 
private inbox or using it as a two-way conversation 
because there are so many levels of sensitivity and it’s 
important we protect the younger audience.” 


Regulation and monetisation 


Certainly, regulation of the platform is an ongoing 
conversation for TikTok, which recently became the 
target of a national security review by US lawmakers, 
who are investigating ByteDance’s $1bn acquisition 
of musical.ly. There are also concerns that TikTok’s 
Chinese ownership is censoring politically sensitive 
and LGBT content on the platform. 

One senior industry figure with knowledge of 
TikTok’s regulatory challenges tells TBI that the 
platform will need to take extra care going forward. 

“When you compare TikTok to YouTube, the 
latter has a global set of community standards, 


fh) 


whereas TikTok has gone with the local view of 
things, so there are varying restrictions.” 

Stephen Adshead, founder of Spark Ninety, a 
consultancy focused on online video and advertising, 
says the final frontier for the fledgling platform will be 
monetisation — a model for which is still in its infancy. 

“From a commercial perspective, there is not a 
clear monetisation route for third-party content 
publishers such as broadcasters and studios,” he says. 

“That is a strong point of difference with YouTube, 
which is increasingly well monetised and offers a 
revenue share. The very short length of content on 
the platform makes a big difference; it is challenging 
to monetise content directly with video roll ads, 
so broadcasters and studios are not going to make 
meaningful revenue on the platform at the moment — 
but this might change in the future.” 

Although TikTok doesn’t address studios’ 
commercial KPIs, says Adshead, what it can do is get 
their programme brands, talent and content in front 
of younger audiences. 

“Tn the same way that YouTube is seen by many 
studio groups and broadcasters as a good marketing 
platform and they pump out free-to-view clips on 
YouTube, there is potential for TikTok to play a 
similar role in being a platform for engaging younger 
audiences.” 

As for direct commissions? Greg Kampanis, GM of 
digital for the LA-based gaming firm Omnia Media, 
has been in talks with the platform as it looks to 
leverage social opportunities for its roster of brands, 
and recently asked the same question. 

“T don’t get the sense that it’s a priority at all 
[although] that’s where all these platforms wind up, 
because at some point they can’t get the ad dollars 
they want at the scale they want with the type of 
content they have, and the only way they can get that 
is with more ‘professional content’. But they’re so 
early in their growth that I don’t think they’re there 
yet.” 

For the time being, TikTok is best thought of as a 
straight marketing play, says Adshead, albeit one that 
will require a fair amount of innovation given the 
direct clip-migration simply won’t fly. 

“TikTok requires creativity and experimentation 
on the part of broadcasters and studios to produce 
content that engages,” he explains. “And because a 
lot of it is about personality, they have to consider 
how to use that talent, which is quite complicated 
because often talent is doing their own thing. 

“One of the real challenges for studios is getting to 
grips with how to leverage their programming assets 
and access to talent to get TikTok to work. It will be a 
process of testing and learning.” TBI 
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Production spotlight | Beach House 


Beach House goes global 


Donovan Chan, creative director of Singaporean production powerhouse Beach 
House Pictures, tells Manori Ravindran about his premium programming plans and 
why SVODs will rely on Asian storytellers in the future 


Ed Stafford: First Man Out 
sees the explorer racing 
against top survivalists 
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or anyone who is not a deep-pocketed 
SVOD player wondering how to lure Sir 
David Attenborough away from the BBC 
for a niche natural history project, Beach 
House Pictures’ Donovan Chan will tell you that an 
earnest letter delivered by fax may do the trick. 

“Tt’s a funny story,” chuckles Chan, creative 
director of the Singapore-headquartered outfit, which 
produces the Attenborough-narrated Wild City. The 
exec had received a tip about the iconic presenter’s 
aversion to email and affinity for a good-old 


fashioned fax message. 

“We were no Blue Planet obviously, but we had 
great ambition and passion for the subject matter, so I 
wrote a letter and we sent it to him. We were living on 
tenterhooks every day until he answered,” he says. 

But answer he did, ultimately agreeing to narrate 
the 2015 production, which has grown to become a 
four-season offering on commissioning broadcaster 
Channel NewsAsia. 

Chan remains modest about the feat, but the 
programme put Beach House —a business that he 
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co-founded with partner and MD Jocelyn Little — on 
the map. 

From a small producer that launched with solely 
science and travel docs for the likes of Lonely Planet, 
Discovery and Nat Geo, the 15-year-old business 
has masterfully diversified into kids, entertainment 
and reality programming, in addition to launching a 


branded content arm and an outreach and education 
effort via Beach House Academy. 

In addition to the Singapore HQ, there is a Taipei 
office, and the business is doing what seems to be the 
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impossible in the current climate: thriving in China. 
In addition to a four-year-old Beijing outpost, Beach 
House boasts a track record that is quickly closing in 
on 14 Chinese co-productions. 

Along the way, the company has steadily looked 
to grow from an Asia-focused producer into a global 
prodco, capable of achieving the premium production 
values that are now expected of unscripted fare. 

China From Above —a co-production with NHNZ, 
CICC, National Geographic Channels International 
and NDR - was made for an international audience, 
but has gone on to find its home in the US on 
Smithsonian Channel; and then, of course, there’s the 
success of Wild City, which continues to air across the 
world on BBC America, Sky UK and countless other 
broadcasters. 

The real opportunity, though, will likely come with 
the wave of new and established streamers gaining 
traction in the region. 

“For some of the new players in the market where 
the subscription model is the way forward — for 
example, HBO Max or Netflix — when you look at 
the number of subs [they need] to be successful, there 
are more people in Asia than in the rest of the world 
combined when it comes to scale, so on a practical 
level, Asian storytelling will be an important part of 
their future.” 

Chan says it will also be crucial for Asian storytellers 
to understand this key advantage going forward and 
“be able to raise their game and tell stories not just for 
Asians but for a global audience”. 

“Tt works both ways,” he points out. “Asian talent 
and the Asian style of storytelling is important, but it is 
equally important to bring talent from the other side of 
the world into Asia to collaborate.” 

Indeed, much like most production companies, 
talent is front of mind for Beach House, which is 
increasingly securing bankable stars for its slate of 
programmes. 

One recent collaboration was Discovery UK’s Ed 
Stafford: First Man Out, in which the British explorer 
goes head-to-head against the world’s top survivalists 
in a gritty race to outlast one another in the world’s 
most hostile environments. 

The success of that programme, which premiered 
early this year, spurred on the Discovery special 
Ed Stafford: Man Woman Child Wild, in which 
the explorer takes his wife and toddler to a remote 
Indonesian island in hopes of adopting a healthier 
lifestyle. 

“These programmes were] a huge vindication of 
our ability to deliver to the highest level. Now we’re 
asking ourselves, ‘What next?’ Who can we work with 
and where can we bring it to?” says Chan. 


“For alot of people, 
[premium means], 
‘Let’s just make 
Blue Planet 4, but 
premium for us is 
really about the 
perspective, level 
of authenticity 
and quality of 
filmmaking.” 
Donovan Chan 


Beach House 
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“We were no Blue 
Planet obviously, 
but we had great 
ambition and 
passion for the 
subject matter, 
so I wrote a letter 
[to Sir David 
Attenborough] 
and we faxed it to 
him. We were living 
on tenterhooks 
every day until he 
answered.” 
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Narrated by 


SIR DAVID ATTENBOROUGH 


ailACity 


Canada’s Blue Ant Media is an integral part of this 
growth strategy. The business bought Beach House 
as part of its acquisition of RACAT Group in 2017, 
which also saw it bring NHNZ, Northern Pictures, 
international children’s nature broadcaster ZooMoo 
Networks and mobile game developer and publisher 
Runaway Play into the portfolio. 

The prodcos now operate under the newly formed 
Blue Ant Studios, helmed by Laura Michalchyshyn. 
Interestingly, the distribution tie-up is non-exclusive. 
While some of Beach House’s biggest shows are sold 
by Blue Ant International, other titles are elsewhere. 
“It’s about finding the right home and model for every 
project, and each budget should find its right fit,” 
explains Chan. 

The exec highlights, however, that “one of the huge 
advantages is that we’re better resourced”. 

“Asia is a big hunting ground for us, but as we’ve 
been doing a lot more international work and co-pros, 
[we now have] resources in the US and Canada, 
alongside a lot of work in Australia and China,” he 
says. 

“Being able to pool these regions tighter together 
and move a lot faster is infinitely useful, and being 
connected to a network of good showrunners is great.” 

Blue Ant is also supportive of Beach House’s first 
moves in the scripted world. The business recently 
acquired rights to Singaporean super spy Cleopatra 
Wong — the star of three cult 1970s films — for a TV 
reboot and is also developing a TV adaptation of 
children’s horror fiction series Mr. Midnight. 

Such an aggressive growth trajectory necessitates a 
move outside of Asia — namely, the US, which will be a 
key market for the company going forward. 

“We're talking to great producers and talent 
Stateside. For us, it’s a great place to collaborate and 


pitch new ideas,” says Chan. 

Some of this interest stems from the box office 
success of Jon M. Chu’s Singapore-set feature film 
Crazy Rich Asians, which starred local presenter- 
influencer Henry Golding — who, early in his career, 
featured in a Beach House programme and is now 
fronting Paul Feig’s holiday film Last Christmas with 
Emilia Clarke and is set to star in Guy Ritchie’s next 
shoot-em-up, The Gentlemen. 

“There is great interest since [the film] for more 
Asian talent and content, so we’re definitely keen to 
see if we can make that work for us,” says Chan. 

The SVODs have also come calling for Beach 
House, which is understood to be in the works for a 
range of digital players, including Netflix. 

“With China From Above and Wild City, we’ve 
had a taste of figuring out what is the next best 
prestige programme we can come up with in the 
documentary and unscripted spaces, and if we’re 
lucky, some of these will finds its way to streamers,” 
says Chan. 

“For a lot of people, [premium means], ‘Let’s just 
make Blue Planet 4’, but premium for us is really 
about the perspective, level of authenticity and quality 
of filmmaking, and sometimes premium can be an 
observational documentary — it comes down to the 
kind of access and grammar that we impose on the 
storytelling, and whether it can be seen as something 
unique.” 

Indeed, premium, he says, doesn’t always have 
to be about doling out millions per episode trying 
to create the best special effects, either. Access, 
particularly within the Asian market, is key. 

“It’s about being able to tell a story from Asia that 
resonates globally. You see examples on platforms 
such as Amazon and Netflix where the shows could 
come from anywhere and we'll still watch it on the 
other side of the world and enjoy it. That’s the sort of 
premium that will be interesting to many platforms.” 

The exec isn’t pretending that Beach House 
alone will be the gateway to global eyeballs via 
SVODs. There is “stiff competition”, he warns. But 
what his business can do is bridge the gaps in the 
understanding of the region’s diverse cultures. 

Also on the table are skill-sharing and educational 
opportunities. Gaining access into APAC, after all, is 
easier said than done, requiring patience, chutzpah 
and connections aplenty. 

“Sometimes it’s not just about creative ideas — it’s 
also about the practical things, such as is it easy to 
fly into a place? Is it easy to set up an office? Can 
you find studios nearby? All sorts of little things that 
you need to consider. I’m confident that us and other 
partners around Asia can provide that.” TBI 
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Production | China 
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Land of rising opportunity? 


China might seem to offer huge audiences and potentially boundless riches, but recent developments have 
underlined the fast-changing nature of its TV ecosystem. Richard Middleton reports 


or the past couple of years, China has largely 

been seen as a land of opportunity, albeit 

one that was fairly tricky to access and 

problematic even once you had feet on the 
ground. 

Recent developments have done little to change 
this viewpoint. In November, Endemol Shine Group 
confirmed it was planning to close its office in the 
country after five years of operation, with its local 
MD William Tan stepping down. ESG, which is in 
the process of being acquired by Banijay Group, said 
it would be moving to a “centrally-led distribution 
and licensing model”, with its Group sales and 
development teams working with local third-party 
representatives instead. 

A similar situation has occurred at Fremantle. The 
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company recently confirmed it would be moving out of 
local production in the world’s most populous country, 
instead focusing on a licensing approach to China. 
Vivian Yin, who joined from Star China in 2015, is to 
leave as a result. 

Two aspects are particularly striking about these 
developments. One is the timing: doing business in 
China has always been seen to be challenging, but both 
companies have had degrees of success over recent 
years and weren’t new to the market. 

Earlier this year, for example, Endemol Shine 
revealed plans to produce a local version of TV Land 
drama Younger for Huace Group, while numerous 
licensing deals have been struck for shows such as 
Humans and Broadchurch. Even more recently, in 
October, Endemol Shine trumpeted a co-development 
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Story Of Yanxi Palace was 


a ratings hit but the genre 
is now out of favour with 
regulators 
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deal for primetime entertainment format Sing Or Spin 
with Hunan TV. 

Fremantle, meanwhile, had also enjoyed success, 
working on Chinese adaptations of its blockbuster 
Got Talent franchise with shows such as World’s Got 
Talent (Dian Feng Zhi Lu) for Hunan TV and Dragon 
TV's China’s Got Talent. 

The other stand-out aspect of the withdrawals was 
the readiness with which both companies laid the 
blame on the domestic industry for their respective 
exits. A spokesperson for Fremantle mentioned “a 
number of market factors” among the reasons for its 
office closure while Endemol Shine went further. Its 
model was, it said, “unsustainable given the market 
conditions, which limit the activities of non-domestic 
production companies.” 

Tan added that “the business environment has 
changed for everyone and, with the current landscape, 
it has grown increasingly difficult for the company to 
structure a business based on sustainable growth”. 


Market changes 


Both companies reiterated that their decisions wouldn’t 
affect their commitment to China — there are sufficient 
finished tape sales to be made there, it seems — but non- 
domestic format-related producers in particular have 
faced substantial obstacles for several years that are 
perhaps now becoming simply too big to overcome. 

Regulations have limited imported TV formats to 
two per year since 2016 and things have not improved 
in the intervening years. The country’s former media 
regulator, the snappily titled State Administration 
of Press, Publications, Radio, Film and Television 
(SAPPRFT), had been busily curtailing foreign content 
in primetime prior to being replaced by the State 
Administration for Radio and Television (SART) last 
year, and since then, the potential for non-Chinese 
content has dwindled further. 

Foreign content is rarely shown by broadcasters 
between 7pm and 10pm, while streamers are also 
being much more tightly regulated, with local 
operators such as Youku ending its remake of 
Saturday Night Live, for example. There are also 
changes being made to the types of domestic shows 
being offered, with broadcasters and streamers 
moving away from period costume series such as 
Story Of Yanxi Palace. Given that the series was 
streamed more than 15 billion times following its 
debut in July last year on iQiyi, the decision has had a 
deep impact. 

None of this should come as much of a surprise, 
however. Not only do most countries have their own 
protective measures to support local producers, but 


China’s regulatory environment has been fluxing for 
many years, leaving producers and distributors to 

roll with the changes. South Korean companies, for 
example, had developed extensive format relationships 
in the country, but their involvement has been steadily 
reduced over recent years as production was taken 
inside China. However, some Korean firms have since 
suggested their ideas are still being used, with local 
TV firm Seoul Broadcasting System (SBS) admitting 

it was investigating Hunan TV earlier this year after 
similarities were noticed between its reality format 
Master In The House and the Chinese broadcaster’s 
series My Brilliant Masters. 

Similar reports have emerged in the UK. Dawn 
McCarthy-Simpson, MD of business development 
and global strategy at the country’s trade body Pact, 
says her organisation has seen “heightened sensitivity” 
around content issues. 

“Over the last 18 months or so, more of our 
members are reporting IP infringement,” she says. 
This normally plays out in two scenarios: if it’s a 
format that has been licensed over a number of years, 
some Chinese partners are exiting those deals citing a 
number of changes they have made to the format that 
makes the show inherently different from the original. 
This, in turn, frees up their quota for the year. Then, 
there is also “straight copying” for some formats if 
they are simple enough. 

Such developments, along with the tense political 
climate between the UK and China regarding the 
future of Hong Kong, has prompted Pact to pause 
all dealings with the country, including its UK China 
Creative Exchange and the delegation to the Shanghai 
TV Festival. 

“Politics is really at the heart of whether we have a 
good trade in media with China or not,” McCarthy- 
Simpson says. “The Hong Kong issue isn’t going away. 
The threats are still very live and [China has suggested 
that] if we don’t ‘back off’ and accept that Hong Kong 
is part of China and there is nothing British about it, 
we could face some consequences.” 

McCarthy-Simpson also admits to disappointment 
in the progress of the UK-China TV co-production 
treaty, which was ratified last year. It was once hoped 
that the agreement would be a boon for business with 
China and also help to protect UK IP, but the exec 
highlights a lack of exposure and education about 
the document. “When we did the co-production 
treaty, we thought it was going to be a good route of 
co-producing together. But the problem is that no one 
knows it exists,” says McCarthy-Simpson. “When 
you speak with Chinese broadcasters, they don’t know 
what it is because it’s not published anywhere. It feels 
like it was a silent agreement.” 
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Production | China 


“By teaming up 
with our streaming 
partners’ creative 
and commercial 
teams, we have been 
able to come up 
with a portfolio of 
content ideas that 
meet their needs” 
Kelvin Yau, BBC Studios 


Sing Or Spin was co- 


developed by Endemol 
Shine and Hunan TV. 
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Factual opportunities 


All this suggests that the Chinese government’s 
attempts to re-assert the dominance of its local 
production industry is having the desired effect. But 
industry insiders who work for Chinese firms suggest 
opportunities do still exist — foreign companies just 
have to be adaptable. One exec who didn’t want to be 
named tells TBI that “you just have to be prepared for 
the regulatory controls to be different every year”. The 
person suggested that, from a regulatory point of view, 
having “Western companies in China is different to 
having Western content in China”. 

And opportunities do still exist. China Mobile’s 
video platform Migu Video revealed it was co- 
producing 10-part natural history series Animal 
Impossible with BBC Studios in August, building 
on the Chinese company’s recent commission of 
documentary One Cup, A Thousand Stories, which 
marked BBCS’s first direct commission in China. 

For Kelvin Yau, SVP and general manager at BBCS 
for Greater China, it has been a gradual process. First, 
the company developed relationships with national 
and provincial broadcasters such as China Media 
Group’s CCTV, Shanghai Media Group’s DragonTV 
and HunanTV. 

“About five years ago, our Chinese partners 
expanded to include many of the top streamers, 
including Tencent, Youku, iQiyi, BesTV, Bilibili, China 
Mobile Migu and most recently new VOD player 
ByteDance, and many more. By teaming up with our 
streaming partners’ creative and commercial teams, we 


have been able to come up with a portfolio of content 
ideas that meet their needs, while demonstrating 
the production and distribution capabilities of BBC 
Studios.” 

Yau and his commercial team based in Beijing 
has been working closely with Chinese partners on 


programming, coming up with projects that resonate 
to audiences in both the domestic market as well as 
further afield. But how does it work day-to-day? 

“BBC Studios Factual Production has a small team 
based in Beijing, leading our business development 
on the ground,” explains Fiona Clarke, director of 
business and commercial for BBCS factual production. 
She is leading the team responsible for producing 
One Cup, A Thousand Stories, and says that “as the 
commissioner [of One Cup, A Thousand Stories], 
Migu is working closely” on editorial “and is consulted 
at every key milestone on the production”. 

“We value and respect their contribution from the 
local perspective on this special subject: 50% of our 
filming is taking place in China, 50% outside of China, 
including in Japan, Sri Lanka, India, Georgia, the 
Azores, Morocco, Kenya, Malawi, Malaysia and the 
UK. Production is going really well — we’ve filmed two 
episodes so far.” 

Much of BBCS’s success in China has been with 
natural history and Clarke says the focus is “primarily 
on premium specialist factual content, building on 
the strengths of what we already make for the global 
market — science, natural history and history.” 

“There is also an appetite for documentary, so we 
have been developing in that space as well. The media 
market moves incredibly quickly in China and because 
of the range of factual genres produced in the UK we’re 
uniquely placed to react to changes in commissioning 
strategy and jump on new opportunities when they 
arise.” 

Yau says to succeed in China you must “be open” 
and adapt to change quickly, while Clarke adds that 
language support is also essential. And despite recent 
developments, some are seeing opportunity. Tim 
Crescenti of format experts Small World IFT says he 
is looking to strike new deals in China “amidst all 
this mass exodus of Pact, ESG and Fremantle. We are 
working on new partnerships there, as it could be a 
wide open opportunity for us.” 

For companies such as Endemol Shine and 
Fremantle, the decision over a shift in strategy 
has clearly been made but for others, as Crescenti 
highlights, there is potential. McCarthy-Simpson says 
Pact will take a year off to evaluate relations, gauge the 
political situation and “look at what deals are being 
done and what they might look like”. 

But she adds that if the UK trade body does decide 
to return to China in 2021, its approach might be quite 
different. 

“We're definitely not ignoring it, but it’s a waste 
of our time at the moment because things are a little 
unpredictable, so we are going to back off and focus 
on other territories.” TBI 
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Trendwatch | Turkish drama 


East to West 
) | 


| 


| 


Turkish drama has already conquered Latin America and is now expanding into Asia, where synergies look 
set to pave the way for mutual cooperation and co-productions. Richard Middleton reports 


ew trends have stuck like the growing appeal 
of Turkish drama. Rewind a decade or so, 
and the thought that scripted series from 

the country would become wildly popular 


and even replace local dramas in the home of the 
telenovela, Mexico, would have seemed absurd. 

Yet just that has happened, and the proliferation of 
Turkish scripted series elsewhere shows little signs of 
slowing down. The current surge of interest in Latin 
America began when Chilean broadcaster Mega 
took a bet on airing Global Agency’s Binbir Gece (A 
Thousand And One Nights), when Mexican shows 
were becoming prohibitively expensive. 

The gamble paid off, broadcasters in neighbouring 
countries took note and the Turkish boom had begun. 
Many are now seeing a similar pattern over in Asia, 
as scripted series from Turkey become increasingly 
popular across the continent. Viewers in India in 
particular have proven receptive, with classic series 
such as Fatmagiil’iin Sucu Ne? performing well. More 
recently, local broadcaster Star Plus aired Kis Giinesi 
as its first Turkish show dubbed into Hindi, marking 
another watershed for the genre. 

“India is taking off, Malaysia is going well and we 
have a few titles on air in South Korea as well,” says 
Fredrik af Malmborg, managing director at Eccho 
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Japanese drama 
Abandoned is being 
remade in Turkey 


Rights, whose recent slate includes The Promise, 
produced by Turkey’s Karamel Yapin for local network 
Kanal 7. 

His company’s recent history also neatly underlines 
the growing ties between Turkish drama and interest 
from Asia. Last year, Malmborg was putting the 
finishing touches to a deal that saw South Korean giant 
CJ ENM acquire his European distributor, which has 
offices in Istanbul, Madrid, Seoul and Manila. 

The deal, Malmborg says, was struck partly to allow 
his company to make further inroads into Asia, where 
countries such as Vietnam are also showing interest in 
Turkish fare. But it is not simply a one-way process: 
Chul-yeon Kim, SVP of CJ ENM’s global business, 
said at the time of the acquisition that it would enable 
the Korean firm “to leverage our premium content to 
reach worldwide audiences”. 

A year on, it is a point that Malmborg underlines. 
He says he’s counted 35 Korean scripts being remade 
in Turkey, including a hugely popular remake of The 
Good Doctor, the scripted format that started out 
airing on Korean Broadcasting System before being 
remade by Fox in the US. The Turkish version, from 
MF Production, debuted on Fox TV in Turkey in 
September. 

Turkish distribution giant Global Agency has also 
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been cementing its relationships in the region. In 
October, it struck a content deal with SBS Contents 
Hub (SBSCH), the sales arm of South Korean 
broadcaster SBS in October. The arrangement will see 
Global Agency represent 10 titles from the broadcaster, 
which it will shop around in Turkey. It will also 
distribute the Turkish remakes worldwide. 

Other Asian countries have also found success 
with scripted format sales into Turkey, perhaps most 
noticeably those from Japan. In October, Turkish 
prodco MF Yapim struck its fifth format deal with 
Nippon Television Network Corporation, acquiring 
scripted remake rights to drama series Abandoned. 
MF Yapim had already been behind local remakes of 
Nippon TV’s formats including Mother (known as 
Anne in Turkey). 

While scripted format deals have flowed from East 
to West, Turkish drama exports have to date been 
made up mainly by finished tape sales — and largely 
to broadcasters. Yet while this arrangement has long 
been the de facto mode of business, new models are 
emerging. In October, Turkish scripted channel Kanal 
D Drama became available in the US to serve US 
Hispanic audiences, for example, after distributor 
THEMA America struck a deal with Comcast. Under 
the deal, 1,500 hours of scripted series will be available, 
including shows such as Fatmagiil’iin Sucu Ne?. 

“The success of Turkish series in Latin America 
has grown quickly and people know Turkish content 
but they might not necessarily know which shows 
are Kanal D productions,” says Patrick Rivet, CEO 
at THEMA America. “By creating a channel, it’s a 
way for Kanal D to become known to the end user, 
wherever they are.” 

Shows are dubbed and stacked to enable quicker 
consumption, with plans to offer around 12 to 15 
series a year, each running to around 130 x 45 minutes. 
The channel, which was first launched in 2018, is 
already available across Latin America and there are 
plans to launch in Asia, Europe and Africa soon. 

Rivet points to the high production values of Turkish 
dramas as one key reason why they are proving 
popular globally, but that comes at a cost. Shows can 
now top $500,000 an episode, meaning series that 
often run to more than 100 instalments can rack up 
considerable budgets. 

At the same time, the political and economic 
conditions in Turkey have not been conducive to 
big budget TV shows. With a softening domestic 
economy, the advertising market has suffered, 
impacting broadcasters, which to date have tended to 
fund shows almost in their entirety, with distribution 
revenues then shared out after production. The local 
currency has also fallen in value: one US dollar was 
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“India is taking off, 
Malaysia is going 
well and we havea 
few titles in Korea as 
well.” 

Fredrik af Malmborg, 
Eccho Rights 


Wounded Birds was 
funded by partners in 
Europe and Asia 


worth 3.5 Turkish Lira in 2017, a figure that today 
stands in excess of 5.5 Turkish Lira. 

For those with foreign currency, opportunities 
are emerging, exemplified by Turkish broadcaster 
Kanal D’s decision to link up with Stellar Yapim, 
Eccho Rights and Korean investment fund Timewise. 
The quartet co-produced Wounded Birds, a 122 x 
45-minute show, which was recently extended into a 
75 x 45-minute second season, with 10 deals already 
struck. It is a clear sign of the growing interest in 
Turkish drama, but Malmobrg is quick to point out 
that traditional co-productions are not easy to pull off. 

“There are clear difficulties to co-produce big weekly 
series with Turkey because they produce so differently 
to other countries,” he says. Production often occurs at 
a late stage, meaning it can be hard to take on partner’s 
notes, and social media chatter can direct scripts and 
storylines. For co-production partners used to having a 
say on what makes it to screen, there are clear limits. 

Yet the allure of putting money into the growing 
success of Turkish drama is clear. Ozlem Ozsumbul, 
head of sales and content at MADD, the sales arm of 
Turkish production giants Medyapim and Ay Yapim, 
highlights Persona and 20 Minutes, which are being 
co-produced by Viacom International Studios and 
Mega in Chile, respectively. “We are sure many others 
are on the way, too,” Ozsumbul adds. 

Streamers are also taking increasing notice of 
Turkish drama, with Netflix adding shows to its 
slate such as Ezel and Avlu, a Turkish prison series 
adapted from Australia’s Wentworth. But it is also 
commissioning originals, with The Protector renewed 
into third and fourth seasons over the summer. 

With surging interest in Asia, consistent demand 
in Latin America, and the world’s biggest streamer 
investing in originals, it seems Turkish drama has some 


way to run yet. TBI 
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In-depth | US consolidation 


How US consolidation is shaking up APAC 


Tectonic shifts within the US market have long seen global reverberations in the TV industry, but the rate 

of change in the last three years has been unprecedented. What's at stake for producers and distributors in 
APAC who are riding the ever-changing tides of consolidation against a buoyant streaming market? Manori 
Ravindran reports 
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hile the global implications of deals One of the most direct results of US consolidation 

such as the head-spinning Disney-Fox | in APAC has been WarnerMedia’s restructuring of its 

merger, AT&T’s acquisition of Time Asian operations in September — a move that combined 

Warner and Discovery’s clever play for | Turner Asia Pacific with HBO Asia and saw the 
The TVF-distributed Scripps are vast, the knock-on effects in the richly diverse | departure of long-time HBO Asia boss Jonathan Spink, 
Celebration Nation was Asia-Pacific — a key growth region for both studios and who stepped down after 16 years with the business. 
produced for Nat Geo streamers alike — warrant further investigation. WarnerMedia Entertainment Networks in APAC 
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is now a business that spans 42 countries and whose 
brands include Warner TV, Oh!K, Mondo TV, Mondo 
Mah-Jong TV, Cartoon Network, Boomerang, POGO 
and Tuzki together with HBO and HBO Family, 
among others. Also included is HBO Go and SVOD 
services HBO On Demand and Ding Ji Ju Chang. 
While no decisions have yet been made on what 
channels will stay within the portfolio, it’s likely that 
WarnerMedia will make any necessary efficiencies and 


streamline operations. 

Elsewhere, there are also question marks over 
pan-regional pay-TV players such as Discovery and 
Nat Geo — two hefty commissioning entities that have 
undergone significant changes in the last two years, 
with Discovery buying Scripps Networks Interactive 
and the Fox-owned Nat Geo now rolled into Disney. 
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Such changes beg the question: what do these shifts 
mean for the production community and distributors 
in the region? 

Nha-Uyen Chau, founder of Melbourne-based 
distributor Looking Glass International, says she 
considers the Asian market “really tough” for pan- 
regional international channels in the current climate. 

“Tt’s especially tough for the US channels trying to 
get a foothold into Asia. With the ad spend now, it’s 
getting harder for these guys. Anything they do has 
to be brand-sponsored or they have to have great 
advertising returns — it’s now very strategic in that 
way,” she tells TBI. 

“With the consolidation happening, we'll see in about 
six months’ time whether changes in the US production 
pipeline will continue to filter through to the regions, or 
whether they will mandate change so that the regions 
have more autonomy to put more money into local 
productions. That’s all going to come down to the ad 
spend with the programmes that they choose.” 

It all comes down to local, says Chau —a global 
trend that is especially pronounced in Asia, where a 
2018 Ampere Analysis dataset showed that 51.3% of 
channels are owned by local groups, only second to 
North America (72.9%). 

The focus on local is why new players such as 
Malaysia-headquartered iflix, Singapore’s Hooq and 
Hong Kong’s Viu have managed to gain traction so 
quickly, bolstering US output deals with Asia-focused 
originals. 

One ground-breaking example from Viu saw the 
platform team with Discovery Asia for Viu-produced 
travelogue format No Sleep No FOMO, in which 
Asian celebrities and social media influencers travel to 
popular destinations and complete 60 missions within 
60 hours without sleep. 

“It’s local content that’s working,” says Chau. “And 
it has been more successful for local prodcos to make 
these programmes because their costs aren’t as high 
and they’re used to working on smaller budgets and 
navigating their way around while working with the 
local market.” 

Similarly, Catriona McNeish, head of APAC for 
London-based specialist-factual distributor TVF 
International, points out that “as major structural 
changes in the US disrupt the traditional pay TV 
networks and, as a result, regional acquisition budgets 
dwindle, we have found a growing preference for 
Asian-produced content which can compete with local 
VOD services championing homegrown content such 
as iflix, Hooq and Viu.” 

McNeish adds that as the quality of Asian 
production continues to rise, so too will the appetite 
for local content. 


“It’s especially 
tough for the US 
channels trying 
to get a foothold 

into Asia. With the 
ad spend now, it’s 
getting harder for 
these guys. Anything 
they do has to be 
brand-sponsored 
or they have to have 
great advertising 
returns - it’s now 
very strategic in that 


” 


way. 

Nha-Uyen Chau, 
Looking Glass 
International 
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“As major structural 
changes in the 
US disrupt the 

traditional pay-TV 
networks and, as 
a result, regional 
acquisition budgets 
dwindle, we have 
found a growing 
preference for 
Asian-produced 
content which can 
compete with local 
VOD services.” 
Catriona McNeish, 
TVF International 


The Kapil Sharma Show 
airs on Sony Entertainment 
Television (SET) in India 


“We expect to see more exciting ‘glocal originals’ 
emerge from the region where US firms with big 
budgets are forced to collaborate with local producers 
to be able to compete in a highly competitive 
environment.” 


Navigating production 


On the production side, however, the practicalities 
of adjusting to rampant market forces can be fairly 
precarious. Donovan Chan, creative director of 
Singaporean producer Beach House Pictures — whose 
clients include the likes of Discovery and Nat Geo 
—says the certainty of local consolidation means 

a constant reworking on the part of the region’s 
production community. 

“We have to re-strategise our entire development 
and production slates, think of what every business 
requires, consider the cash flow and man-power, and 
look five years ahead,” he explains. 

“And you have to do all of that while dealing with 
the changing pace of our audiences. If we’re not nimble 
and can’t adapt, we will very, very quickly fade away.” 

Part of the strategy as well, says Chan, is not being 
reliant on any single market. Beach House — which has 
the backing of Blue Ant Media following the Canadian 
media group’s 2017 acquisition of RACAT Group 
— is increasingly eyeing a US drive. While this is not 
believed to be related to changes in APAC, the timing 
is auspicious. 

“We’ve been diversifying not just in genre, but 
also with our partners around the world,” he says. 
“The challenge is really being able to build a robust 
development slate and business.” 

Elsewhere, the Mumbai-based Deepak Dhar, 
founder and CEO of Banijay Asia, says business is 
booming regardless of consolidation — a trend that, 
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of course, includes Banijay’s own market-altering 
acquisition of Endemol Shine Group. 

This, he says, is due largely to the growth of 
AVOD and SVOD players in the region — both global 
streamers such as Netflix, Amazon Prime Video and 
Disney+ and regional heavyweights such as India’s 
Hotstar and iflix, Hoog and Viu. 

“All the SVOD players are very, very active,” he tells 
TBI “Apple and Disney are going to come out on top, 
but it’s obviously a very buoyant time and it’s great for 
creative entrepreneurs like us to bring the content. 

“Tm not looking at the consolidation — I’m looking 
at the opportunity.” 

Banijay Asia is likely to have a long road ahead of 
it, but the recent shuttering of Endemol Shine China 
shortly after the merger was agreed between Banijay 
and Endemol Shine does present a worrying trajectory, 
suggests one senior production source with knowledge 
of the Chinese market. 

“I don’t know if it’s just about making the financial 
reports helpful for M&A, but it doesn’t help when 
people only want the numbers to look good and won’t 
consider that it’s a long game when it comes to China. 

“If the higher management had more of a vision, 
Endemol Shine could have been one of the leading 
organisations getting really good breaks in China. It’s 
definitely throwing away a lot of the progress that had 
been made.” 


The China question 


Indeed, the one constant in the wave of consolidation 
is perhaps China. A world unto its own, the territory 
has remained well-insulated from market forces, and 
stands to maintain this status quo long into the future, 
even as its heavy-hitting platforms flirt with expansion 
strategies of their own. 

“Youth in China are growing up in a Chinese 
world, with Chinese content and platforms and 
Chinese internet,” explains Jean Dong, founder of 
producer-distributor Zespa Media, which specialises 
in identifying international IP that is suitable for China 
and working with local producers and rights-owners. 

“Despite all the new international players and the 
different platforms, China is hardly taking notice and 
the media industry is not really bothered,” says Dong. 
“Tt doesn’t have much to do with what they are doing 
in China. They are like two parallel universes.” 

Indeed, international studios and SVODs have had 
a checkered relationship with the Chinese. Barred 
from launching in the country due to strict regulations, 
Netflix struck a much-ballyhooed licensing deal with 
digital giant iQiyi in 2017 that, in theory, would have 
seen the US streaming giant’s originals such as Stranger 
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Things and Black Mirror offered locally via the 
Chinese service. 

However, iQiyi CEO Tony Gong confirmed earlier 
this year that the deal came to a close following 
lacklustre results that were largely due to censorship 
limitations. 

“So many of Netflix’s originals couldn’t pass the 
Chinese government’s regulations on content,” he said. 
“We had hoped to share a lot more with one another 
than we ended up exchanging on our platforms.” 

And yet, businesses such as Apple continue to tread 
carefully in the market. 

Earlier this autumn, it was reported that in early 
2018, Apple leadership such as Eddy Cue, SVP of 
internet software and services, and Morgan Wandell, 
head of international content development, had 
advised creatives working on the streaming platform’s 
originals content slate — which was then in its infancy — 


to refrain from portraying China in an unsavoury light. 


What’s clear is that these geopolitical tensions may 
be tested in the future as part of a rapidly changing 
media landscape and, in particular, a desire for Chinese 
brands to expand and thrive outside the home market. 
Gong’s iQiyi launched in Taiwan in 2016 and recently 
revealed an expansion into Malaysia via telco Astro, 
which is to offer iQiyi as an app to its customers. 


“China can shut the door on the rest of the world, 
but they are keen to step out of their own door, too,” 
explains Dong. 

“Tn the future, China will need to learn to play the 
international game, rather than according to its own 


No Sleep No FOMO follows 
Asian celebrities and social 
media influencers 


rules. As far as a friendly exchange, IP protection and 
international collaboration are concerned, they need 
to open up more and offer more protection to their 
international partners.” TBI 
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Emmy & Gooroo 


pre-school animation, age 3-5, S1 (52x11’) and S2 (104 x7‘) 


Emmy & Gooroo was a hit at several pitch events 
prior to making it on to air, tell us how the show 
came about and who it is targeting? 


The show was created by China-based producer 

Left Pocket Studio, who originated the idea and 

then partnered with China local steamer-Youku and 
Barcelona based production company-Tomavision. 
The series is very creator driven and follows a five-year- 
old girl named Emmy and her best friend, a furry and 
huggable creature named Gooroo. Emmy is the only 
human in the magic forest, but due to her practical 
nature she overcomes the challenges that brings. The 
show specifically targets pre-schoolers aged 3-5. 


Kitty Is Not A Cat 
2D animation, age 6-11, $1 (52x11’) and S2 (52x11’) 


a \ ’ 
What themes does Kitty Is Not A Cat explore and 
how do they translate to viewers around the world? 


Kitty Is Not A Cat explores the themes of difference 
and acceptance in a world filled with family, friendship 
and understanding. Kitty is a little girl who believes 
you can be anything in life even a cat!! Her new found 
cat friends couldn’t agree more but feel they have a 


responsibility to show Kitty how to behave as a human. 


Their bumbling attempts to set an example and Kitty's 
steadfast refusal to change produce hilarious results 
that kids all over the world can identify with. This heart 
warming series shows life can be celebrated in many 
and varied ways. 


Asia TV Forum 2019 Stand: J34 ¢ Contact: Marie-Laure Roche, global head of sales 
email: marielaure.roche @jetpackdistribution.tv 


Dennis & Gnasher Unleashed 
CGI animation, age 6-11, S1 (52x11’) and S2 (52x11’) 


When developing Dennis & Gnasher Unleashed 
what were the challenges of refreshing this IP for a 
global audience? 


This animated sitcom is based on the stars of the 
world’s longest running comic—The Beano. The 
much-loved and irrepressible Dennis and his pals 
appeal to kids globally as they are always cooking up 
crazy plans, ramping up energy and getting into all 
sorts of scrapes. Bringing them to a TV audience was 
more of an opportunity than a challenge, and one that 
paid off, as Beano Studios recently announced that 
CBBC have ordered a 52-episode second series of the 
hit show. The first series has been sold in 25 countries. 


Profile | Banijay Asia 


Business time for Banijay 


Since striking a JV with the fast-expanding Banijay Group, Indian super-producer Deepak Dhar 
has his sights set on a high-end drama revolution. Manori Ravindran reports 


t’s been less than two years since Deepak Dhar 

founded Banijay Asia after setting up the 50/50 

joint venture with Marco Bassetti’s content 

powerhouse, though you wouldn’t know it 
given his fledgling business’s vast output. 

“The time is right in the Indian market right now. 
We are seeing a lot bubbling under. But you’ve got to 
time your jump and use the market momentum to 
get things up and running,” the Mumbai-based Dhar 
tells TBI. 


Dhar’s timing is, seemingly, impeccable. 

More than 600-plus hours of content have been 
produced, with 14 shows on air and eight currently 
in production. The slate is a roll call of India’s top 
content platforms — Hostages and Roar Of The Lion 
for Hotstar Specials, Parchhayee for Zee5, The Kapil 
Sharma Show for Sony TV, ARRived for YouTube, 
Nach Baliye 9 for StarPlus and Masters Of Taste With 
Gary Mehigan for FoxLife. 

Of course, given Dhar’s credentials, the output isn’t 
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altogether surprising. Prior to joining Banijay, the exec 
was CEO of Endemol Shine India, leaving the business 
after 11 years at the end of 2017. 

Having joined initially as creative director, Dhar was 
part of the team that launched Endemol Shine India in 
2006, and during his tenure, the business rolled out a 
slate of international formats in the market, including 
MasterChef, Deal Or No Deal and The Voice, along 
with originals such as Geet, Miley Jab Hum Tum and 
Sabki Ladli Bebo. 
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As of recent weeks — and after a year’s worth of 
speculation — Dhar’s worlds are set to collide, with 
Banijay Group acquiring its long-coveted Endemol 
Shine Group from owners Apollo Global Management 
and Disney for a sum believed to be in the ballpark of 
$2.2bn (£1.7bn). 

What this means at this point in time — for starters, 
is there a merger on the horizon for Endemol Shine 
India and Banijay Asia? — is as yet unclear, but Dhar 
is “bullish” about forging ahead with an impressive 
growth strategy that sees the business, which has 
“no time horizon” set on its JV, zero in on premium 
scripted. 

“Tve been known for a lot of unscripted and 
historical formats that ’'ve produced from various 
catalogues in this market, and that’s one of my 
strengths, but ’'m more excited about scripted 
content,” he confesses. 

The focus, he says, has been to set up a balanced 
production capability in India spanning both scripted 
and unscripted, and covering all Indian languages — 
from Hindi to Telugu to Urdu. 

“Because it’s like a European subcontinent,” he 
explains, “people produce the same format in six or 
seven languages — one in Hindi and then you can go 
down south and do other languages. If the format 
is working, you can push it into every corner of the 
country.” 

Banijay India is eyeing an impressive share of 
business with linear broadcasters such as Sony 
Entertainment Channel, Viacom and Star India, with 
plenty of opportunity in primetime and access prime 
to push Banijay formats such as the newly revived 
Temptation Island and Survivor, but the apple of 
Dhar’s eye seems to be the two-year growth spurt of 
SVODs such as Amazon Prime Video and Hotstar. 

“Tndia is known for telenovelas and daily soaps on 
the scripted side, but now there are a lot of new genres 
such as paranormal, horror, fantasy, sci-fi, crime, 
thrillers and investigations that are really coming into 
the country via finite, premium scripted formats,” he 
explains, adding that this wave is now fuelling demand 
for original scripts and ideas. 

One of Banijay Asia’s recent triumphs is anthology 
series Parchhayee: Ghost Stories for ZeeS, which is 
based on the stories by Indian author Ruskin Bond and 
has already been commissioned for a second season 
after meeting critical acclaim. 

A local adaptation of the Armoza Formats- 
distributed Israeli drama format Hostages is also 
returning to Hotstar for a second run, he says, 
while the business is producing the Mumbai-set film 
Tribhanga for Netflix, featuring iconic Bollywood 


| actress Kajol. 


Parchhayee: Ghost Stories 
is based on novels by Indian 
author Ruskin Bond 
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“The time is right in 
the Indian market 
right now. We are 
seeing a lot bubbling 
under. But you’ve 
got to time your 
jump and use the 
market momentum 
to get things up and 
running.” 
Deepak Dhar, 
Banijay Asia 


Hostages India is based on 
the Israeli drama sold by 
Armoza Formats 


“All the SVOD players have shifted gears,” says 
Dhar. “That really fuelled the demand for more and 
more scripted shows and in different genres, from 
both formats and original IP.” 

Netflix’s push into films such as Tribhanga, which 
Banijay Asia is producing alongside Ajay Devgan 
Films, also demonstrates how streamers are leaning 
into the local market’s robust cinematic grounding. 

“India is a celebrity-driven and Bollywood-focused 
market. It would be very obvious to start pushing a 
lot of stories that can be told in film format as well. 
There’s been a good start with Netflix and that’s only 
building,” says Dhar. 


Allabout AVOD 


Dhar has racked up an impressive roster of strategic 
partners in the last two years as it looks to bolster 
access in the region. 

The business linked with notorious actor Salman 
Khan’s Salman Khan TV to create linear broadcast 
content and digital formats, as well as cricketer MS 
Dhoni’s production banner for premium content for 
multi-platform distribution in India and Southeast 
Asia. Meanwhile a deal with Talpa Global sees Banijay 
Asia representing the whole portfolio in India. 

One headline deal in recent months is a major 
content partnership with advertising giant GroupM 
India targeting the local market. 

The deal will see GroupM’s Motion Content 
Group and Banijay Asia creating both scripted and 
non-scripted content across a variety of genres for 
linear channels and OTT services. 
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Banijay Asia will contribute premium content 
production capabilities, including the acquisition 
of format rights, while Motion Content Group 
will leverage GroupM’s expertise in understanding 
audiences, media consumption, brands and managing 
format rights. 

The deal extends a pre-existing relationship between 
the businesses. Motion Content Group previously 
served as partner on RDF Television-backed Fizz’s 
Shipwrecked reboot earlier this year; IWC’s Secret 
Scotland for the UK’s Channel 5; and Banijay 
Production Germany’s Wild Things for RTL IL. 

Dhar is enthusiastic about the pact, which he calls 
a “fundamental and important strategic block” for 
the business going forward. 

“While we’re busy catering to content 
opportunities from both broadcasters and platforms, 
there is a massive opportunity where we could really 
create formats and IP for brands directly and then 
take them out to AVOD players or broadcasters.” 

In fact, this is less ‘branded content’ as it is brand- 
focused IP solutions, he points out. One recent 
example is the 10-part fashion reality series Myntra 
Fashion Superstar — a partnership with fashion 
e-commerce brand Myntra for the Myntra app and 
Zoom TV. 

“That’s IP that was created along with them,” says 
Dhar. “This association brings in a lot of leverage to 
work with a lot of brands and their relationships.” 

Overall, AVOD is a prime opportunity for Banijay 
Asia, which is set to announce two separate food and 
music reality series with brand connections for ad- 
supported platforms. 

“AVOD is more unscripted, with the lens of a 
brand on board,” explains Dhar, who adds that 
these platforms are also “gradually increasing” their 
appetite for high-end scripted. 

For now, however, SVOD is where the business is 
“really pushing a lot of premium scripted dramas or 
crime and investigation thrillers”. 

Going forward, Banijay Asia is looking to step 
outside its home market, and its next moves will 
include an inevitable expansion into Southeast Asian 
markets, including Singapore, Indonesia, Philippines, 
Thailand and Malaysia. 

“The idea is to use India as a production hub to 
create more content for the region, and to focus on 
other languages and other markets as well,” says 
Dhar. 

“We are already doing that in India where we’re 
making a format in Hindi, and we can actually push 
that out in different languages and markets. The 
model is already market-tested and now we’re sure 
we can do it across geographies as well.” TBI 
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Territory focus | Thailand 


Hitting the high notes 


Thailand is establishing itself as a hotspot for production ingenuity both regionally and on the international 
stage. Amanda Groom of advisory firm The Bridge gives Richard Middleton a rundown of why the country 
should be on your radar 


s far as Asian format exports go, it’s hard 
to beat The Masked Singer for making a 
global impact. 

The show shot to international 


prominence in January when it became a smash hit 
for Fox in the US, having originated out of Korean 
broadcaster MBC as The King of Mask Singer. 

Yet, arguably, the country we really have to thank 
for the extravagant singing format’s breakout success 
is Thailand, because it wasn’t the Korean show that 
caught the attention of the executive who took the 
format to the US. 

Craig Plestis, the founder of Endemol Shine North 
America-backed prodco Smart Dog Media, spotted 
the series while eating in a Thai restaurant in 2017. A 
month later he’d bagged rights and the format, which 
has since recorded a triumphant second season on 
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The Thai version of The 
Masked Singer 


Fox and sold to ITV in the UK, was on the path to 
becoming an unstoppable entertainment juggernaut. 

It underlines the growing role of Thailand on the 
international production scene, with its ingenuity noted 
by numerous format execs to TBI over the past 12 
months. For Amanda Groom, founder and MD of 
global media advisory firm The Bridge, the country is 
fast becoming a key player in the rapidly changing TV 
ecosystem in the region. 

“Asian content creators have long had success with 
formats travelling within their Asian region,” she says, 
“but previously, those that punched through into 
international markets were limited to Japan and Korea.” 

She points to well-established shows such as 
Japanese trio Dragon’s Den, Hole In The Wall and 
The Iron Chef, as well as Grandpas Over Flowers and 
The Good Doctor from Korea, remade to great effect 
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by NBC and ABC respectively. But, Groom says, an 
evolution is occurring that is seeing expertise and talent 
blooming in neighbouring regions, most notably in 

the countries from the Association of Southeast Asian 
Nations (ASEAN). 

“Asia has long been recognised for its ingenuity and 
innovation, however there is currently a noticeably 
dynamic surge in ASEAN programmes and formats 
pushing into international markets. 

“This can be explained through both the voracious 
appetite for new ideas and an increasing dynamism 
and growth in co-productions across the region,” she 
explains. 

Groom’s company, which identifies, develops and 
incubates international TV opportunities, has worked 
in Thailand for more than five years and in Korea for 
more than a decade. She says the ASEAN countries’ 
surging populations — which have almost doubled over 
the past four decades — and its “tremendous economic 
progress” is pushing its production business forward. 

“Obviously as the market grows so too does 
the volume of ‘Made In Asia’ content, along with 
streamers and other new players pouring resources into 
the region and driving innovation and differentiation,” 
she says. “Most exciting are the new Asian production 
hubs such as India, Singapore, Thailand, Malaysia and 
the Philippines.” 

And the country with the most momentum, she 
says, is Thailand. Groom points to local producer and 
broadcaster Workpoint Entertainment as one to watch, 
benefitted as it is with the advantage of owning its own 
TV channel, Workpoint TV. It was this company’s 
remake of Masked Singer that prompted the US pick-up. 

The production side of Workpoint has already made 
some inroads in the West, with its non-scripted format 
The Fan licensed to the UK and Sweden by distributor 
Small World IFT several years ago. The producer 
has built on this and enjoyed recent success with 
formats including singing show The Rapper and Diva 
Makeover, which are among the nominees for the 


Asian Television Awards, which take place in January. 
“It’s also seen its Black Sheep format licensed into 


“ASEAN countries 
are now emulating 
government-driven 
models of creative 
investment that 
have proved so 
supportive of 
creative industries 
further north, such 
as in Korea.’ 
Amanda Groom, 
The Bridge 


Tasty Journey is available via 
Thai broadcaster PPTV 
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Italy by Eccho Rights and had regional hits with Drive 
Me Home, a trivia quiz show, and Fake Lovers, a 
game show about love and couples,” Groom says. 

Other notable companies include Zense 
Entertainment, which worked with NBCUniversal 
International on Singer Auction, and Line Company, 
which was behind drama show and fellow Asian 
Television Award nominee Great Men Academy. 

Indeed, while entertainment formats attract much 
of the fanfare, Thailand’s producers are “excelling in 
feature documentaries and doc series, food and travel 
series, natural history and drama,” says Groom. 

She points to TVBurabha’s production of Tasty 
Journey for Thailand’s PPTV as an example of 
programming that can cut through, and says that her 
company, The Bridge, is working in partnership with 
the firm on international co-productions across natural 
history, food, lifestyle and science shows — “all of 
which represent growing genres across the region”. 

So what has caused this surging uptick in production 
expertise? There has, Groom says, been substantial 
progress “in technical expertise, production qualities 
and story-telling abilities within Thailand, Vietnam, 
and Indonesia”. And this is partly because ASEAN 
territories “have taken good notice of the success 
stemming from Northeast Asia,” where countries such 
as South Korea have provided direct support to help 
fuel the global export of their cultural wares. 

“[ASEAN countries] are now emulating models 
of government-driven creative investment that have 
proved so supportive of creative industries further 
north, particularly in Korea. 

“Thailand, Vietnam and Indonesia are not yet in the 
position of, for example, CJENM in Korea or Fuji TV 
in Japan — however, watch this space,” she urges. 

The broadcasting and streaming ecosystem is also 
providing further fuel for producers in the region, as 
companies from across Asia collaborate on projects to 
“collectively punch higher together,” as Groom puts it. 

“The quality of filmmaking is reaching new levels 
in Thailand and the environment is ripe for co- 
production for both the conglomerates and smaller 
independent TV indies,” Groom continues, adding that 
“it’s worth noting that co-production is frequently an 
early stage for an Asian production company to enable 
it to stretch its wings beyond simply local markets and 
to engage with the international market. 

“The combination of advantages of Eastern and 
Western skill sharing, combined with valuable local 
acumen, results in productions of a quality and reach 
that can be considerably greater than the sum of the 
parts,” she adds. 

For producers, broadcaster and platforms of all 
shapes and sizes, that can only be a good thing. TBI 
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Finance | Australia drama 


On the up Down Under 


Manori Ravindran 
explores how 
foreign investment 
and other factors 
have helped 
Australian drama 
production to 
skyrocket over the 
past 12 months 


Bluey and Total Control are 
shows that have helped 
Australian production surge 
over the past year 
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roduction of scripted content in Australia 
has surged over the past year, helped by 
investment from abroad that provided a 
substantial fillip to the local industry. 

According to government body Screen Australia’s 
annual Drama Report, record levels of foreign 
production helped to shatter national highs, with 
drama production exceeding A$1.17bn (US$807m) 
in spend — the highest level in 29 years. 

The recently released report, which measures 
the production of local and foreign feature films, 
television and online programmes plus PDV (post, 
digital and visual effects) activity, found that the total 
spend on foreign shoot and PDV-onlly titles totalled 
$410m in 2018/19. 

That was more than three times higher than the 
$111m reported in 2017/18, and significantly higher 
than a five-year average of $378m. 

International TV drama spend accounted for 
$115m in 2018/19, up from just $4m in 2017/18, 
and the highest level in more than 10 
years. Nine programmes contributed to 
the ballooning figures, including ABC 

and M6 co-production Reef Break, 
season four of AMC’s Preacher 
(US), Beijing TV’s If Time Flows 
Back (China) and ITN’s Nirasha (Sri 
Lanka). 

On the film side, there was an 
expenditure of $296m on 11 foreign 
titles shot in Australia, including 
Dora And The Lost City of Gold, 

Monster Problems and Godzilla 

us Kong. 

A number of factors have 


contributed to skyrocketing foreign production 
levels, including the drop in the Australian dollar 
and attractive tax incentives and rebate programmes, 
including the government’s $140m location incentive 
plus a new 10% PDV rebate by the New South 
Wales and Queensland state governments. 

Overall, expenditure on drama production 
surpassed $1.17bn, driven by an all-time record 
domestic spend on Australian TV and a five-year-high 
spend on Australian films. 

The 2018/19 record expenditure on Australian 
titles included 37 TV dramas such as The Hunting, 
Five Bedrooms and Total Control (aka Black Bitch), 
for which combined spend was $334m, up 13% on 
last year and above the five-year average. Meanwhile, 
spend on Australian feature films was up 15% on last 
year to $299m. 

Australian MP Paul Fletcher, Minister for 
Communications, Cyber Safety and the Arts, says the 
figures prove that his country “has a successful film 
and television industry that is undertaking significant 
business in the production of both local and foreign 
drama content. 

“These excellent results are no accident and are a 
reflection on the talent of our local film and television 
industry, the appeal of Australian filming locations, 
the Australian government incentives available, state 
government support and direct funding from Screen 
Australia. 

“The value of the Drama Report is that it now 
builds on 29 years of data, giving the government and 
industry excellent insight into the health and trends of 
screen production in Australia.” 

Michael Brealey, chief operating officer for Screen 
Australia, adds: “To have 65% of total expenditure 
driven by our homegrown stories is remarkable 
and illustrates the immense demand for Australian 
content.” 

Brealey also outlined the breadth of shows being 
filmed in the country, with H Is For Happiness 
shot in Western Australia’s Great Southern region, 
The Gloaming in Tasmania, Robbie Hood in Alice 
Springs and The Dry in regional Victoria. 

Other shows to have filmed included Stateless in 
Adelaide, Total Control in Canberra and Winton 
in Queensland, “not to mention a second series of 
fan favourite Bluey being created in Brisbane,” the 
Screen Australia exec added. “It’s fantastic to see titles 
showcasing the diversity of landscapes and depth of 
talent from around the country.” TBI 
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“With a combined 
population of 4.6bn, 
Asia is a massive 
market and this 
opportunity has 
created a plethora 
of OTT players all 
striving for a share of 
the market.’ 


Michael McKay is 
president of the Asian 
Academy Creative 
Awards (AAAs) and also 
serves as president of 
ActiveTV. 
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Last Word Michael McKay 
Opportunity abounds in APAC 


s president of the Asian Academy Creative 

Awards (AAAs), I have the privileged 

position of looking out over the vast 

landscape of content originating from 16 
nations across Asia-Pacific and overseeing thousands 
of hours of programming across 40 categories. The 
AAAs judge to an international scoring system, and it’s 
an ideal window from which to view the comings and 
goings of a diverse APAC content business. As we gear 
up for another edition of the awards this December, 
here are some emerging trends. 


Drama explosion 


Scripted, scripted and more scripted. That’s the over- 
arching catchphrase in the region right now — unless 

of course you live in Australia where non-scripted 

is king of the castle. In China, last year and flowing 
into this awards season, period drama was all the go 
until authorities said ‘enough is enough’ and forbade 
broadcasters from airing celebrity-fronted period fare 
that was too entertaining. The only real constant in this 
market right now is change. 


India is looking out 


Much of India’s content has been produced for a 

mass domestic market and that’s fair enough given a 
population of 1.3bn (or thereabouts). But, increasingly, 
more programmes are aimed at an international market 
and streamers such as Netflix and Amazon Prime Video 


| are to be credited. AAA 2018 winner Sacred Games, 


this year’s heavily-nominated Delhi Crime and movies 
such as Gully Boy are testament to this emerging trend. 


Indonesia is rising 


Malaysia’s new signs of growth 


Malaysia is showing new signs of production growth, 
especially with streamers such as Viu putting so much 
emphasis on the market and Astro determined to 
remain a major force. There’s talent, top-class sound 
stages and gear; however, budgets need to increase and 
more co-production deals have to be cemented. 


New players in Thailand 


Yes, I can see your raised eyebrow but watch this space. 
It’s growing in popularity, especially in China, and my 
tip is they are on the cusp of a growth stage. General 
entertainment network Workpoint is definitely a local 
player to watch in the non-scripted and entertainment 
format space. Be sure to check out their 1OFIGHT10 
format for something new in the celebrity genre. 


Taiwanese scripted 


Some really interesting scripted shows are coming 
out of Taiwan and a shrewd industry scout could 
do worse than cast an eye over its Best Drama Series 
entry for the AAAs, The World Between Us. 


Singapore's Mediacorp holds the fort 


As the only free-to-air broadcaster, Mediacorp is still 
the dominant player in Singapore. They’ve notched 
up 14 regional wins at the AAAs and have partnered 
up with the likes of August Films and WAWA Pictures 
for another 15. Mediacorp is now on the look-out for 
international co-productions. 


Opportunity abounds 


With a population of around 270m, Indonesia is also 
a massive market, but unlike India, key local and 
regional OTT players are firmly set on growing a 
relatively under-developed OTT market with a strong 
emphasis on local content. Budgets have increased 

as has quality. The challenge? Having enough 


| experienced crew — including writers — to sate demand. 


With a combined population of 4.6bn, Asia is a 
massive market and this opportunity has created 

a plethora of OTT players all striving for a share 

of the market. This competition is really only just 
heating up. It would be a mistake, however, to regard 
‘Asia’ as a single market, for it is anything but. The 


| opportunities abound, but so do the challenges. TBI 
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